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AROUND NEW YORK. 

If not so famous as the Bay of Naples, with its crescent form 
and volcanic walls, the bay and environs of the American me- 
tropolis possess a beauty and grandeur of their own hardly to be 
equaled elsewhere. Manhattan Island,, on which the great city 
stands, may be compared to the entering wedge opening up a 
continent, as it is the commercial, financial, art and literary cen- 
ter of the country, as well as the port of entry for the hundreds 
of thousands of Europeans who are seeking new- homes in a new 
world, and the place of debarkation for the thirty thousand well- 
to-do Americans who annually cross the Atlantic to visit the 
museums and picture galleries of Europe. The points of pictur- 
esque interest by sea and land, surrounding New York, are almost 
too numerous to mention. Standing upon the top of the high 
rocky cliffs which mark the beginning of the stupendous Palisades 
of the Hudson, the eastern view, sweeping around the horizon to 
the south and west, is gigantic, vast and comprehensive, crowded 
with pictures and lines of beauty. The upper or northern end of 
the island is seen, with many fine villas embowered in trees ; the 
High Bridge, with its tower; the rolling hills of Long Island. in 
the vicinity of Astoria ; the gleaming waters of the East River, 
studded with islands and great public institutions ; the maze of 
church spires, domes and tall warehouses which form Brooklyn, in 
the purple and hazy distance ; the cloud of smoke resting over the 
mighty metropolis which has already swallowed up more than half 
of the island ; the lordly Hudson, a broad, smooth, silvery high- 
way to the sea, thronged with the commerce of the world ; and, in 
the dim southern distance, the faint blue bow-like outline of Staten 
Island, with the pathway known as the Narrows, leading to the 
ocean beyond. If this scene is too extensive and panoramic for 
the artist, he may select a nearer and more minute picture from 
the sea-wall surrounding the Battery, with the Heights of Brook- 
lyn at- his left ; the green, tree-covered Governor's Island in the 
middle distance, with its circular yellowish Fort Columbus, and 
the waters -of the bay spread out like a broad mirror, on which 
float all ships that spread white wings, or send forth clouds of 
curling steam. Every species of water-craft can be studied from 
this point at leisure : the huge "floating palaces" for passenger 
traffic, gay with the flags of all nations, as the " Columbia" and 
"Grand Republic," with their monstrous sidewheels — which 
caused so much amazement to foreign peoples when the wooden 
Pacific Mail steamships sailed through the Mediterranean Sea and 
Suez Canal —to the trim and bird-like yachts or schooners. Mo- 
ran, Quartley, Homer and many other artists have found some of 
their most effective studies near the sea-wall and piers of the 
lower end of New York. The warships of England, France and 
Russia often drop anchor in the harbor ; fleets of merchantmen 
from all points of the compass, with golden spars and masts when 
reflecting the light of the descending sun, sail irresistibly toward 
the point of attraction ; the great European steamships — long, 
low and black, leviathans of the deep — come out and in, and 
everywhere there is life, color, motion, light and shade, material 
enough for the greatest and most industrious of artists. 



SPRING TIME. 

While certain American artists have recently made consid- 
erable successes in France, as Mr. Bridgman and Mr. Henry 
Mosler, it is gratifying to know that another American, Mr. W. T. 
Richards, has met with popular appreciation in London. The two 
large marine pictures which he sent to the Royal Academy Ex- 
hibition were not only accepted, but immediately found purchasers 
at the rate of $2,000 each, while several of his water-color draw- 
ings, exhibited at the Dudley Gallery, were sold at high prices. 
The London Globe, in a notice of Mr. Richards' pictures, said : 
" The large picture, ' Twilight, Coast of England,' is an artistic 
and apparently faithful rendering of a singularly picturesque sub- 
ject, sober and harmonious in tone and strikingly true in atmos- 
pheric effect. All the fissures and laminae in the curiously-formed 
masses of rock are delineated with extreme care and fidelity, but 
every detail is carefully subordinated to the general effect." 

Of the three pictures which Mr. Richards sent to the Exposi- 
tion Universelle, we reproduce a pretty and characteristic work 
called "Spring Time," which now hangs in the gallery of Mr. J. 



H. Sherwood, of New York. The scene is doubtless on the coast 
of Newport, with its combination of rock, cliff, lawn and water, 
where it is known Mr. Richards has a studio, and, like La Farge, 
is fond of painting. Some may object that this picture is, per- 
haps, simply a faithful transcript of a rather uninteresting bit of 
nature — green pasture and a few straight- trees in the foreground ; 
but we may be sure only a good workman would select so plain a 
subject, with so little attempt at composition. Some artists de- 
pend largely upon the natural beauty of the scene they depict 
for the effect to be produced by their pictures ; only a strong art- 
ist can take any common piece of woods and upland, and endow 
it with qualities which shall win admiration. There are no figures 
introduced into this landscape for the purpose of occupying the 
beholder's attention ; and if there is any intention of telling a 
story on the canvas, which need not always be the case, the art- 
ist has simply designed, evidently, to express a mood of nature, 
however prosaic it may be, in the spring time of the year. The 
sea in the distance is calm ; the earth is carpeted with tender 
grass and fresh wild flowers ; the tree-tops are misty with a cloud 
of undefined foliage, which will assume strength and form in mid- 
summer. The drawing is good, so is the coloring, and, coming 
from the hands of Mr. Richards, it may be assumed none of the 
details have been slighted. If Mr. Richards' pictures were not 
all properly hung at the Exhibition, that was the fault of the 
incompetent and amateurish managers. 

At the National Academy Exhibition, held in New York in 
1879, Mr. Richards exhibited a picture called the "Yellow Cam 
of Cornwall," which won high praise. It was full of individual 
excellences, and made a powerful impression. A critic, Writing 
of this picture, said : " The luminous cloud-painting in the dis- 
tance, the rare felicity of drawing and color by which the sem- 
blance, of movement and liquidity is given to the water, and the 
exquisite rendering of the grassy slope and moist sand at its base, 
are things which give fresh delight on repeated seeing. But the 
treatment of rocky promontories, enjoyable 'as this is, separately 
considered, introduces a photographic definiteness into the work 
which is not agreeable. In preserving truthfulness of detail in 
this and some other features of the scene, the artist has sacrificed 
the truthfulness of the entirety ; for the eye, in taking in those 
beautiful distant effects, would not have been able to individualize 
so strongly the near features ; it would not have been able to 
carve out with so. much decision of line those skillfully drawn 
headlands." Another critic, writing of the same work, says : " It 
is remarkably well drawn, in a manner which, though minute, yet 
preserves a certain broadness. In atmospheric effect it is clear, 
crisp and cool ; the green waters rippling into the shore are wet 
and cold; the much-fissured cliffs — a remarkable instance of 
thorough representation of geological character — are bold and 
rise from the earth ; and the "perspective, both lineal and aerial, 
is excellent. Mr. Richards sees nature too much as a botanist, 
and draws and paints her with the all -seeing, distance - compass- 
ing eye which the mechanical draughtsman or architect assumes 
is his when he makes his drawings." 

Among the many works painted by this artist mention may 
be made of the following : At the Water-Color Exhibition of 
1873-4 Mr. Richards exhibited "Chicorua," "Clearing Up," "Be- 
low the Excursion House, Atlantic City," " Pemigewasset Fall," 
" Eagle Cliff," " Off the Spar Buoy, Atlantic City," and " Near 
the Lighthouse, Atlantic City. In the Water-Color Exhibition 
for 1874-5 Mr. Richards was represented by several works, among 
them " Third Beach, Newport, R. I.," " High Tide, Brigantine 
Beach, N. J.," and " November." In 1873 Mr. Richards was in 
Paris, studying art in the studio of M. Lucas. In the Salon of 
that year he exhibited two pictures. Other important works by 
this artist include the three pictures sent to the Centennial Exhi- 
bition : "The Wissahickon," "Old Trees at Atlantic City," and 
" Paradise, Newport," all belonging to Mr. G. Whitney ; " Sun- 
set on the Ocean," the property of Mr. S. J. Harriot of New 
York ; " Going to the Spring," in the John Taylor Johnston col- 
lection, which sold for $725 ; " First Beach, Newport," which sold 
from the same gallery for $550 ; "A New England Coast," exhib- 
ited at the National Academy in 1874 ; " Out in the Country," in 
1878 ; " Mount Vernon," in the Lamont gallery ; " Fremont Rocks 
— Schooner Head and Spouting Rock," in the H. T. Chapman 
gallery; and the "Autumn Walk" and "Paradise Rocks, New- 
port," belonging to Mr. John H. Sherwood of New York. 



